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CHALLENGED MONROE DOCTRINE 


OVIET PREMIER Khrushchev’s recent attempt to con- 

sign the Monroe Doctrine to oblivion has had the op- 
posite effect. It has proved the continuing vitality of that 
137-year-old warning to European powers to keep out of 
the Western Hemisphere. Khrushchev last month pro- 
claimed the demise of the doctrine, but President Eisen- 
hower declared that the United States would not permit 
the establishment in this part of the world of a regime 
dominated by internationa] communism. 


The policy now challenged by the Kremlin has gone 
through various extensions and contractions since it was 
proclaimed by President Monroe in 1823. Early in World 
War II it was made a basic policy of all 21 American re- 


publics. But there is question whether the ability to en- 
force observance of the doctrine—particularly in a case of 
indirect aggression—was strengthened by its incorporation 
in inter-American treaties and declarations. 


It is a matter of controversy, for example, whether the 
United States would be entitled, under the Charter of the 
Organization of American States and the United Nations 
Charter, to move independently to prevent a triumph of 
communism in Cuba. If action could be properly taken 
only under the authority of the O.A.S., the practical ques- 
tion arises of whether Latin American nations are more 
fearful of Communist intervention than they are distrust- 
ful of United States intervention. 


Hemisphere reaction to the situation in Cuba will be 
tested at an inter-American conference of foreign ministers 
to meet on Aug. 16 at San José, Costa Rica. The agenda 
includes a Peruvian request to consider the threat posed 
by Communist activities on this side of the Atlantic. Fail- 
ure of other members of the American community to re- 
spond vigorously to Khrushchev’s challenge might well con- 
front the United States, at some moment, with the neces- 
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sity of deciding whether it must independently invoke the 
Monroe Doctrine and take whatever steps may be required 
to stop the Communist advance in the Caribbean. 


AMERICAN AND SOVIET STATEMENTS ON DOCTRINE 


Rapidly teriorating relations between the United 
States and ja gi Khrushchev an excuse to deal him- 
self in on the affairs of the Western Hemisphere. The 
diplomatic struggle between Cuba’s revolutionary govern- 
ment and this country was marked for a year by increas- 
ingly hostile attacks on the part of Premier Fidel Castro 
and by a studied patience here. The clash was intensified 
by Cuban seizure, July 1, of three foreign-owned oil refin- 
eries which refused to process Soviet crude petroleum. At 
Washington two days later, Congress authorized changes 
in sugar quotas which enabled the President on July 6 to 
cut total imports from this year’s Cuban crop virtually to 
the amounts already shipped. Barring of the additional 
700,000 tons which otherwise could have been sold in this 
country cost the island a total of $90 million in foreign 
exchange. Communist propaganda soon echoed Castro’s 
charge that the U.S. action foreshadowed armed attack. 


1 } 


Khrushchev, in a bristling speech to a group of school 
teachers in the Kremlin on July 9, declared that the period 
of American dictation in Latin American affairs had 

and that the Soviet Union was “raising its voice 

tending a helpful hand to the people of Cuba fight- 

for their independence.” The premier added: “Now 

Jnited Stat not so unreachable as it once was. 

Speaking figuratively, in case of necessity Soviet artillery 

can support with their rocket fire the Cuban people if 

aggressive s in the Pentagon dare to start interven- 
tion. 


No specific mention was made of the Monroe Doctrine. 
However, th h wi mmediately interpreted in the 
West as a direct challenge to that policy. President Eisen- 
hower on tl ame day issued a statement from his New- 
port, R. I., vacation headquarters. Noting that Khrush- 
chev’s pledge f sup to Castro reflected “the efforts of 
an outside nation and of international communism to in- 
tervene in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere,” the 
President said: 

The inter-American system has declared itself, on more 


beginning with the Rio Treaty, as opp ed 
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interference. We are committed to uphold those agreements. I 
affirm in the most emphatic terms that the United States will not 
be deterred from its responsibilities by the threats Mr. Khrushchev 
is making. Nor will the United States, in conformity with its 
treaty obligations, permit the establishment of a regime dominated 
by international communism in the Western Hemisphere. 


At a news conference in Moscow, July 12, Khrushchev 
for the first time mentioned the Monroe Doctrine by name. 
Acknowledging that the doctrine was said by historians to 
have exerted a “positive role” in the 19th century, he as- 
serted that the United States was now using it “to substan- 
tiate a right to rule all the Latin American countries, 
meddle in their domestic affairs, keep them under its tute- 
lage and, of course, exploit them.” Then he added: 


Life moves forward; it sweeps away everything that does not cor- 
respond to the spirit of the time; it asserts the new, the progressiv 
We consider that the Monroe Doctrine has outlived its time, has 
outlived itself, has died, so to say, a natural death. Now the 
remains of this doctrine should best be buried as every dead body 
is so that it does not poison the air by its decay. That would be 
the correct thing to do and this is what will happen apparently. 


The State Department responded on July 14 with the 
contention that Khrushchev’s efforts appeared designed “to 
establish a ‘Bolshevik Doctrine’ providing for the use of 
Soviet military power in support of Communist movements 
anywhere in the world.” 


The principles of the Monroe Doctrine ar 
they were in 1823 when the doctrine was 
more, the Monroe Doctrine’s purpose of 


as valid today as 
proclaimed. Further- 
preventing any extension 
to this hemisphere of a despotic political system contrary to the 
independent status of the American states is supported by the 
inter-American security system through the Organization of the 
American States. 

[The United States government] consequently reaffirms with 
vigor the principles expressed by President Monroe: “Ws 
it... to candor ... to declare that we should i 
attempt on their [European powers] part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 


we 


consi) le r any 


Tass, the Soviet news agency, insisted two days later that 
the Soviet Union would protect Cuba. 


CONSIDERATION OF CUBAN COMPLAINT BY THE O.A.S. 


Most of the Latin governments were reportedly distressed 
that Cuba had gone outside the hemisphere and its collec- 
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tive security organization to obtain foreign backing in a 
dispute with another American state. Colombia, accord- 


ing to one report, felt that Cuba’s action implied a break 
with the inter-American system. “If so, Colombia feels 
that the American republics then must consider measures 
necessary to defend the hemisphere against a threat of 
foreign intervention.” Argentina, in a communication to 
the Cuban foreign ministry on July 14, in effect asked the 
Castro government to disavow Soviet interference in West- 
ern Hemisphere affairs; it said problems arising from 
Cuba’s dispute with the United States should be taken up 
with the Organizatio American States. 


The U.N. § rity suncil, where Cuba had lodged a 
complaint that tl Inited States had committed “economic 
aggression” and int din its internal affairs, decided 
on July 19 to refer tl atter to the O.A.S. It thereby 
recognized the general icsir I leave inter-American 

the regiona ‘yanization. The vote on the 

introduced by Ecuador and Argentina, was 9 

he Soviet Union—-which had threatened to use 

Security Council con- 

leratio ’ the question nov ands adjourned until the 
O.A.S. reports the action it hi iken. At least until then, 
Cuba is deprived rect Sovi diplomatic support at 


the confer‘ nee 


Sic 


O.A.S neeting in Washington on 
Rica as the site and Aug. 16 as 
v tage meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the republics. A complaint against the 
Dominican Republic by Venezuela will be taken up first. 
The foreign minis then will turn to the Cuban-United 
States dispute. The formal agenda, adopted by the Council 
on Aug. 8 with only Cuba dissenting, made no direct refer- 
ence to either Cuba or the Soviet Union. But topics listed 
for discussion included “Inter-American cooperation 
for the defense of the democratic American institution 
against the suby ive activities of any organization, gov- 
ernment, or their ; its...” and “Strengthening of... 
the inter-American system especially against threats of 


’ 


extra-continental interventi 
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The United States, in a long indictment of the Castro 
regime submitted on Aug. 7 to the Inter-American Peace 
Committee, charged that the Cuban government was “now 
in open league with the Soviet Union and Communist 
China.” The committee, asked by the foreign ministers a 
year ago to study tensions in the Caribbean, was told by 
this country that Cuba’s relations with the Sino-Soviet bloc 
constituted “a pattern of political and economic interven- 
tion by the Soviet Union and Communist China inimical 
to the peace and security of the hemisphere.” The United 
States added that “The Communist powers . . . not only 
support the revolution in Cuba itself, but openly espouse it 
as a dictatorial pattern to be applied to all of Latin 
America.” 

SUPPORT OF DOCTRINE IN NEW PARTY PLATFORMS 

Public debate over the Monroe Doctrine and the Commu- 
nist threat in Cuba led to inclusion in the Democratic and 
Republican platforms of statements renewing support of 
the traditional American policy. The Democratic platform, 
adopted July 12 at Los Angel 


w Democratic admini 
F opposition to the ests 
nments dominated by 
undermined by Soviet threats 
Cuba. The government of the 
administration will not be deter 
and solemn responsibilities under i 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
conformity with its treaty obligatior 
a regime dominated by international, 


Western Hemisphere. 


The Republican platform, adopced July 27 at Chicago, en 
dorsed President Eisenhower’s stand as follows: 
We are unalterably committed to maintaining thi 

dom and solidarity of the Western Hemispher 
President Eisenhower’s reaffirmation of the Monroe 
all its vitality. Faithful to our treaty commitms 
the republics of the Americas ist 
hemisphere, and in refusing to tolerate the 
hemisphere of any government dominated by 
communism. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon said in his speech of 
July 28 accepting the Republican presidential nomination 
that ‘“‘When Mr. Khrushchev says the Monroe Doctrine is 
dead in the Americas, we say the doctrine of freedom ap- 
plies everywhere in the world.” 
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Monroe Doctrine in Hemisphere History 


AS ENUNCIATED by President James Monroe in his 
annual message to Congress on Dec. 2, 1823, the doctrine 
bearing his name reflected a desire to protect the right of 
the newly independent countries of the Americas to de- 
velop a separate existence without hindrance from the 
Old World whose yoke they had shaken off. As early as 
1788 George Washington voiced the hope that the United 
States would be able “to keep disengaged from the laby- 
rinth of European politics and wars.” Jefferson had laid 
down the policy of “peace, commerce and honest friend- 
ship with all nations, entangling alliances with none.” 


Equally fundamental to the national mood which found 
expression in the Monroe Doctrine was the belief that es- 
tablishment of the American colonies had foreshadowed 
development not merely of new countries but also of a 
new social order. The American Revolution resulted in 
creation of the first independent state in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and before long other colonies were inspired to 
seek freedom from their mother lands. Revolts spread 
throughout the New World in the period of turmoil that 
followed Europe’s Napoleonic wars. By 1822 the Carib- 
bean islands of Cuba and Puerto Rico represented almost 
all that was left of the Spanish empire in America, and 
Brazil, Portugal’s former colony in South America, likewise 
had proclaimed its independence. 


ORIGIN AND TERMS OF MONROE’S PRONOUNCEMENT 


30th Cuba and Russia figured in considerations that in- 
fluenced Monroe to speak out. It was rumored at the time 
that Cuba might be ceded to France in return for services 
rendered in restoring Ferdinand to the throne of Spain. 
And apprehensions were growing over Russian designs on 
the Pacific Coast of North America. Russian traders, 
moving south from Alaska, had established a fort as early 
as 1816 in what is now California. Five years later, in 
1821, the Czar gave a Russian company exclusive rights 
to coastal territory as far south as the fifty-first parallel, 
which runs through what is now British Columbia. Russia 
was a partner of Austria and Prussia in the Holy Alliance, 
which was suspected of wanting to help Spain recover its 
American colonies. 
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With European powers having lost their grip on most 
of the Americas, with the exception of Canada, the United 
States was not of a mind to accept any reversal of the 
process. Great Britain, which had established profitable 
trading relations with the newly independent states of 
Latin America, was of similar disposition. British For- 
eign Secretary George Canning let it be known in the au- 
tumn of 1823 that his government would oppose any action 
looking to transfer of the former colonies to any other 
power. Thus backed by the nation that controlled the seas, 
the American President was emboldened to proclaim the 
policy that came to be known as the Monroe Doctrine.’ 


The doctrine was set forth in two widely separated pas- 
sages of the President’s message. One passage, prefaced 
by an explanation of discussions entered into in St. Peters- 
burg to establish respective American and Russian rights 
on the Pacific coast, stated: 


The occasion has been judged 
in which the rights and interes 
that the American continents, by 
tion which they have assumed and maint: 
be considered as subjects for future 


pean powers.4 


Elsewhere in the message Monroe defined what the atti- 
tude of the United States would be if European powers 
tampered with former colonies in the Western Hemisphere 
that had gained their independence. 
We should consider any attempt on 

system to any portion of this hemispher« 

peace and safety. With the existing coloni 

any European power we have not interfered an: 

But with the governments who have declare 

and have maintained it, and whose independence: 

consideration and on just principles acknowledge 

view any interposition for the purpose of o 

controlling in any other manner their destiny, 

power, in any light than as the manifestation 

disposition toward the United States. 


So long as the British navy stood between the continental 
powers and Latin America, it was useless for the Holy 
Alliance to attempt to restore to Spain that country’s for- 


mer empire in the Western Hemisphere. 


5 Numerous historians hold that John Quincy Adan ther 
the real author of the doctrine 

*A treaty concluded in 1824 fixed the southern limit 
North America at 54° 40’ N. La 


t 
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INVOKING OF MONROE DOCTRINE IN 19TH CENTURY 


The extent of the danger against which Monroe’s pro- 
nouncement was directed has been questioned by some his- 
torians. Dexter Perkins, for many years a professor of 
history at the University of Rochester, has rejected as 
“purely legend” the notion that the President’s action saved 
the New World from deadly peril: “If we survey the facts 
candidly, we must admit that the message of 1823 was 
directed against an imaginary menace. Not one of the 
continental powers cherished any designs of reconquest in 
the New World in November or December of 1823.” © 


European views of the doctrine traditionally have been 
less generous. British commentator Alistair Cook recently 
wrote: 


It [the Monroe Doctrine] has never had any standing in inter- 
national law, but it represents something for which nations best 
remember their demagogues; it expressed in a shrewd and win- 
ning way the grandeur of a popular wish. The United States, it 
announced to the ordinary citizen, was now a major power cap- 
able of defending two continents; her own motives were immacu 
late, and America must be inviolable. 

In a sense, the Monroe Doctrine, and the constant urge to 
reiterate it, was a kind of paranoia. Monroe was only the first 
in a long line of Presidents who saw deep-dyed plots in the normal 
traffic of diplomacy, colonialism in trade treaties, and intervention 
every where.® 


Monroe’s words did not at once become doctrine. Allu- 
sions to the President’s declaration were few in the imme- 
diately succeeding years, although Henry Clay in 1825 and 
Martin Van Buren in 1829 and 1830 had occasion to warn— 
as Secretary of State—that the United States under no 
circumstances would permit any European power other 
than Spain to exercise sovereignty over Cuba or Puerto 
Rico.?. President James K. Polk explicitly reaffirmed the 
Monroe Doctrine on Dec. 2, 1845, in his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress. In doing so, Polk rejected the idea, 
recently broached among some European powers, that they 
should seek to establish “a balance of power on this con- 
tinent to check our advancement.” ® 


® Dexter Perkins, A History of the Monroe Doctrine (1955), p. 50 


* Alistair Cook, “‘“Monroe and His Doctrine,” Manchester Guardian Weekly, May 1, 
1958, p. 14 

7 Similar warnings by the incumbent Secretary of State were issued on half a 
dozen occasions between 1840 and 1870 

® Polk raised the question in connection with pending negotiations with Great 
Britain over the Oregon boundary question The Pacific coast between California 
and Alaska had been under joint Anglo-American occupation since 1818 Americans 
were demanding territory p to the border of Alaska (“Fifty-four forty or fight’), 
but the Polk administration settled in 1846 for a line at the 49th parallel 
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The doctrine was subjected to major challenge during 
the Civil War, when Washington was not in position to 
protest effectively. Spain in 1861 received a request from 
the Dominican Republic, formerly a Spanish colony, for 
annexation. Disregarding United States warnings to keep 
out, Madrid on July 1, 1861, announced annexation. But 
the task of maintaining its hold in the face of a revolt by 
the Dominicans was so exhausting that Spain voluntarily 
surrendered its claim four years later. 


It was in this period that Napoleon III of France sought 
to set up an empire in Mexico to resist southward expan- 
sion by the United States. French forces occupied Mexico 
City in 1863, and Archduke Maximilian, brother of Em- 
peror Franz Joseph of Austria, was proclaimed emperor 
the following year. The United States refused to recog- 
nize his government, and at the close of the Civil War 
100,000 federal troops under Gen. Sheridan were massed 
on the Mexican border. Napoleon in February 1866 
yielded to American pressure and promised Secretary of 
State William H. Seward to withdraw the French forces. 
When they finally departed a year later, Maximilian stayed 
behind but was captured by Mexican troops and executed 
in June 1867. By finally overcoming this grave challenge 
to the Monroe Doctrine, the United States established its 
principles more firmly than ever before. 


The doctrine was invoked again in 1895 in a dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela over the boundaries of 
British Guiana. President Grover Cleveland declared in a 
special message to Congress, Dec. 17, 1895, that acquisi- 
tion of territory in the Western Hemisphere through arbi- 
trary advance of a boundary line would be in violation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. He stated that it was the duty of 
the United States to “resist by every means in its power, 
as willful aggression upon its rights and interests, the 
appropriation by Great Britain of any lands or the exer- 
cise of governmental jurisdiction over any territory which, 
after investigation, we have determined of right belongs to 
Venezuela.” Great Britain at length agreed to submit the 
matter to arbitration—a concession widely held to consti- 
tute recognition of the declaration of 1823 in its broadest 
application. 


American intervention in Cuba’s revolt against Spain in 
1898 was the forerunner of numerous interventions in 
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Caribbean countries during the following three decades. 
When U.S. military occupation of Cuba was terminated 
in 1902, this country under the so-called Platt Amendment 
retained the right to intervene “for the preservation of 
Cuban independence, the maintenance of a government 
adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty,” and for discharge of certain general obligations. 


The interventions in Cuba that followed—1906-09, 1911, 
1917-18, 1921-23—ranged from full-scale occupation the 
first time to counseling on fiscal reforms by a personal 
representative of the President the last time. Although 
the Monroe Doctrine was not involved, because incorpora- 
tion of the Platt Amendment in the Cuban constitution and 
in a treaty with the United States gave this country special 
rights, the interventions in Cuba helped to build up opposi- 
tion throughout Latin America to U.S. interference in the 
affairs of the other republics. 

CARIBBEAN POLICY UNDER ROOSEVELT COROLLARY 

Participation of the United States in Cuba’s fight for in- 
dependence was regarded in Europe, and in some quarters 
in this country, as a repudiation of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Had not Monroe, it was asked, said in his message that 
“With the existing colonies and dependencies of any Euro- 
pean power, we have not interfered, and shall not inter- 
fere’? When Germany, Great Britain and Italy in De- 
cember 1902 blockaded ports of Venezuela to compel settle- 
ment of defaulted foreign debts, the United States did not 
protest. In fact, Secretary of State John M. Hay, pre- 
viously informed by Germany of its purpose, had agreed 
that the Monroe Doctrine was not intended to protect an 
American state against penalties for misconduct, though 
an aggrieved non-American power must not occupy terri- 
tory of an offending country. However, the United States 
was active in persuading the disputants to submit the con- 
troversy to arbitration. And Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent at the time, asserted 15 years later that he had ordered 
Adm. Dewey to be prepared to sail a battle fleet. to Vene- 
zuela to see that the blockaders did not take possession of 
any territory.’ 


The Venezuelan incident led to an extension of the Mon- 


®°See “Invasion and Intervention in the Caribbean Area,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. II 
p. 544 


1 Historians have found n ocumentary evidence to support Roosevelt's recollec- 
tions in this regard 
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roe Doctrine which became known as the Roosevelt corol- 
lary. The President realized that foreign creditors of 
Latin American countries could not fairly be deprived of 
the right to attempt to collect debts by methods then com- 
monly accepted. Yet he disliked the prospect of further 
foreign blockades and of foreign customs controls in the 
Western Hemisphere. In the end he found justification ir 
the Monroe Doctrine for U.S. intervention to forestal 
European intervention. Roosevelt explained, Dec. 6, 1904, 
in his annual message to Congress: 


) 
i 
] 
i 


It is not true that the United States feels any land hunger o1 
entertains any projects as regards the nations of the Wester: 
Hemisphere save such as are for their welfare. ... I 
shows that it knows how to act with reasonable efficiency 
decency in social and political matters, if it keeps order and pays 
its obligations, it need fear no interference from the U 
States. Chronic wrongdoing, or an impotence 
general loosening of the ties of civilized society, may in America 
as elsewhere ultimately require intervention by some civilized 
nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the adherence of the 
United States to the Monore Doctrine may force the United State 
however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing o1 
impotence, to the exercise of an international police 


f a nat 


which results i 


power. 


Action under the new policy was first taken in 1905, 
when the United States intervened in the Dominican Re- 
public, following threats of foreign intervention, to collect 
customs and distribute a large share of the receipts among 
the country’s foreign creditors. Revolutionary disturb- 
ances eventually turned the customs intervention into 
armed intervention. While U.S. marines policed the 
Dominican Republic, from 1916 to 1924, a new constitution 
was adopted, a public works program was launched, and 
fiscal, educational and sanitary reforms were instituted. 
A similar occupation of Haiti was undertaken in 1915, 
when it was feared that Germany might take advantage 
of internal disorders and a complete breakdown of gov- 
ernment authority to seize the country and put itself in 
position to threaten the Panama Canal; U.S. marines 
stayed in Haiti until 1934. 


Default of external loans, political turmoil, and defense 
considerations all played a part in armed intervention in 
Nicaragua. The United States gave effective support to 
revolutionists who overthrew the dictator of that country 
in 1909. Continued political disturbances brought in the 
marines in 1912, and they remained in Nicaragua with 


car 
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only a momentary break (in 1925) until 1933. The force, 
limited originally to a legation guard of 100 men, rose to 
5,000 men in 1928 when the particular task was to super- 
vise elections. 


U.S. AGREEMENT TO PoLICcy OF NON-INTERVENTION 


Latin American opposition to intervention in the Carib- 
bean countries mounted steadily after World War I. Strong 
protests were voiced at the Inter-American Conference at 
Havana in 1928, but former Secretary of State Charles 
Evans Hughes, who headed the U.S. delegation, vigorously 
defended the right of a nation under international law to 
take action to protect the lives and property of its citizens 
in a foreign country which was itself unable to extend the 
required protection. 


Changes in the Latin American policy of the United 
States began during the Hoover administration.'! Aban- 
donment of Caribbean interventions was foreshadowed in 
1930 when a memorandum by former Under Secretary of 
State J. Reuben Clark advanced the opinion that the Roose- 
velt corollary was not justified “by the terms of the Monroe 
Doctrine, however much it may be justified by application 


of the doctrine of self-preservation.” Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson accepted this thesis in 1931 when he 
announced that the United States would no longer be re- 
sponsible for protecting the lives of its citizens in Nic- 
aragua. Instead, Americans were warned that they re- 
mained in danger areas at their own risk. 


The transition from insistence on armed intervention 
to full support of a policy of non-intervention was com- 
pleted in the Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. Al- 
though Cuba was undergoing political disturbances at the 
time Roosevelt took office, the United States kept hands 
off and the following year concluded a new treaty abrogat- 
ing the Platt Amendment. A similar treaty right of inter- 
vention which the United States enjoyed in Panama was 
abandoned in 1936. 


In keeping with the Good Neighbor policy enunciated 
by F.D.R. in his first inaugural address, the United States 
in December 1933 subscribed to a Convention on the Rights 
and Duties of States which made the principle of non- 
intervention a part of inter-American treaty law. The 


See “Invasion and Intervention in the Caribbean Area,” E.R.R., 1959 Vol. II, 
pp. 546-547 
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convention, drawn up at the Inter-American Conference 
at Montevideo, included the following declarations: 
No state has the right to intervene in the internal or external 
affairs of another. 


The territory of a state is inviolable and may not be the object 


of military occupation nor of other measures of force imposed 
by another state directly or indirectly or for any motive whatever 
even temporarily. 


The U.S. Senate on July 14, 1934, gave unanimous con- 
sent to ratification of the Convention on the Rights and 
Duties of States. The principle of non-intervention was 
reaffirmed by the Inter-American Conference for the Main- 
tenance of Peace, held at Buenos Aires in 1936. That con- 
ference established the obligation of the American repub- 
lics to consult together in situations menacing peace. The 
Inter-American Conference at Lima in 1938 provided for 
consultation through meetings of the foreign ministers. 


GENERALIZATION OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE IN 1940 


In the first years after World War I, when U.S. inter- 
vention in the Caribbean region was provoking widespread 
criticism, there seemed little likelihood that there would 
be occasion in the future to invoke the Monroe Doctrine 
against the kind of interference envisioned when the doc- 
trine was enunciated a century earlier. However, Charles 
Evans Hughes warned in 1925 in a book titled The Path- 
way of Peace: 

The fact that intervention by non-American 
hemisphere is not threatened at this moment 
to be controlling. The future holds infinite possibilities, and the 
doctrine remains as an essential policy to be applied whenever an} 


powers in this 


cannot be deemed 


exigency may arise requiring its application. To withdraw it, or 
to weaken it, would aid no just interest, support no worthy cause, 
but would simply invite trouble by removing an established safe- 
guard of the peace of the American continents. 


Gathering of storm clouds over Europe in the 1930s 
reminded the nations of the Western Hemisphere that they 
might be placed in danger in event of another general war. 
At Kingston, Ontario, Aug. 18, 1938, President Roosevelt 
declared categorically that the United States “would not 
stand idly by” if Canada should be attacked, and at a press 
conference the next day he related his 


statement to the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


Shortly after war began a year later, the foreign min- 
isters of the American republics met in consultation 


for 
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the first time, Sept. 23-Oct. 3, 1939, at Panama City. The 
Declaration of Panama, which warned non-American bellig- 
erents to commit no hostile acts within a wide belt around 
the Americas, represented a joint though not wholly suc- 
cessful effort in the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine.'* Action 
taken at the second consultative conference, at Havana in 
July 1940, was more directly related to the Monroe Doc- 
trine and in effect made the doctrine an article of inter- 
American policy. 


The Nazi sweep across Europe had aroused fears that 
Germany might try to take possession of Dutch and French 
colonies in the West Indies. To forestall such an event, the 
foreign ministers promulgated the Act of Havana, which 
authorized any American republic (meaning the United 
States) to take over by unilateral action any Western 
Hemisphere possession of a non-American nation that was 
threatened by a change of sovereignty; a territory so taken 
over was to be provisionally administered by a committee 
composed of one representative of each of the republics. 
The permanent Convention of Havana, also negotiated by 
the foreign ministers, provided for creation of an Inter- 
American Commission for Territorial Administration and 
for administration of a threatened territory, by one or 
more American states, for an initial period of three years 
that might be renewed for successive periods of not longer 
than 10 years.! 


The destroyer-bases deal between the United States and 
Great Britain, announced Sept. 3, 1940, eventually afforded 
a chain of air and naval bases for protection of the Western 
Hemisphere that extended from Newfoundland to the coast 
of South America. The United States opened the base 
facilities to the other American republics, as it did the 
bases developed in Greenland under a later agreement with 
the Danish minister at Washington. When the United 
States extended its protection to Greenland, in April 1941, 
President Roosevelt said it was acting under the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


2See “Inter-American System,” E.R.R 960 Vol. I 


» p. 102 
The Convention of Havana, ratified by the U.S. Senate in September 1940, went 
into effect in January 1942, and is still in force though it has never been invoked. 





Inter-American System and the Doctrine 


WHAT AMOUNTS to a hemisphere-wide Monroe Doctrine 
was carried over into the regional system of collective secur- 
ity developed after the war. The Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance, signed at Rio de Janeiro on Sept. 
2, 1947, obligated the American republics to consider “an 
armed attack by any state against an American state . 
as an attack against all the American states” and to “assist 
in meeting the attack.” Sanctions agreed to by the foreign 
ministers of two-thirds of the parties to the treaty must 
be applied by all the parties, “with the sole exception that 
no state shall be required to use armed force without its 
consent,” 


Another section of the Rio treaty called for immediate 
consultation by the foreign ministers on measures to be 
taken for the common defense “if ... the territory or the 
sovereignty or political independence of any American state 
should be affected by an aggression which is not an armed 
attack.” Resolutions directed against Red subversion have 
been adopted at various inter-American meetings held since 
the Rio pact was drawn up in 1947.'4 The foreign minis- 
ters met at Washington in March-April 1951 to consider 
“common defense against the aggressive activities of inter- 
national communism” but recommended only tightening of 
domestic laws covering subversive activity. 

Collective action against subversion was given new em- 
phasis in a resolution sponsored by the United States and 
adopted at the Inter-American Conference at Caracas in 
March 1954 by a vote of 17-1 (Guatemala opposed; Argen- 
tina and Mexico abstaining; Costa Rica 


absent). The 
resolution declared that: 


The domination or control of the political institutions of any 
American state by the international Communist movement 
ing to this hemisphere the political system of an extra-continental 
power, would constitute a threat to the sovereignty and political 
independence of the American states, endangering 
America, and would call for a meeting of consultation to con- 
sider the adoption of appropriate action in accordance with exist- 
ing treaties. 


, exter 


the peace of 


The Caracas resolution was inspired by a threat of Com- 
munist ascendancy in Guatemala which was dispelled a few 


4 See “Subversion in Latin America,’ E.R.R., 1960 Vol. I 
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months later by overthrow of the leftist government of 
President Jacobo Arbenz Guzman.'® It seemed intended to 
interpret the Monroe Doctrine as covering Communist sub- 
version, and to stress the concept of the doctrine as an 
expression of inter-American policy. Although the resolu- 
tion was adopted by overwhelming vote, it has been asserted 
that the support of the Latin American representatives 
was “far from enthusiastic.” '® The present question, which 
may be answered at the coming foreign ministers’ meeting 
in Costa Rica, is whether developments in Cuba have made 
the Latin American governments ready to agree to such 
joint measures against subversion as events may seem to 
make advisable. 


QUESTION OF INDEPENDENT ACTION IN CUBAN CASE 


Now that the Monroe Doctrine has been absorbed into 
collective inter-American agreements, it is not altogether 
clear whether the United States can properly take inde- 
pendent action based on the doctrine. Arthur P. Whit- 
aker, professor of Latin American history at the University 
of Pennsylvania, has contended, for example, that this 
country is deterred from unilateral action in Cuba “by the 


absolute rule of non-intervention, to which it has been 
committed ... under a succession of inter-American pacts.” 
According to Whitaker, “This is not a policy which we can 
change, but a binding, permanent international obliga- 
won. ** 


President Eisenhower, in stating that the United States 
would not permit establishment in the Western Hemisphere 
of a regime dominated by international communism, in- 
cluded the phrase “in conformity with its treaty obliga- 
tions.”” Washington certainly has no desire to take action 
not supported by fellow members of the Organization of 
American States. At the same time, the United States 
never has conceded that unilateral action under the Monroe 
Doctrine has become impossible. Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles described the 1953-54 situation in Guatemala 
as a “direct challenge to the Monroe Doctrine” and declared 
that “No member of the Rio Pact gives up what the 

Ibid., pp 

* William Reitzel orton Caplan and Constance G. Coblenz, United States 
Foreign Policy, 1945-19 198 p. 80 The authors observed also: “At one inter- 
American conference after ; the these two themes have appeared: a resolution 


nted on United State initiative, to take joint action against communism and 

tion, supported by virtually all the Latin American republics, favoring greater 
cooperation.” 

Arthur P. Whitaker, “Our Reacti to Communist Infiltration in Latin America,” 

innals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, July 1960, p. 110. 
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Challenged Monroe Doctrine 


Charter of the United Nations calls the inherent right of 
self-d Perkins has said: 


efense; that right is reserved.” 
The Unit States, by the conventions of Mont 
Aires, has not foresworn all independent 
without the violation of any existing engag 
E situation which violated its es 
United Nations itself re 
ht of lf-d the 


s¢ i 
ion. This right 


t t 
seii-derer 


a l exis 


also.!9 


When Vice President Nixon was greeted at Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela, in mid-May 1958 by violent anti-American demon- 
strations which threatened to have a tragic outcome, Presi 
dent Eisenhower did not hesitate to order two companies 
of the 101st Airborne Division flown to Puerto Rico, and 
two companies of marines to Guantanamo Bay, to stand bj 
for possible intervention on a rescue mission. 


a 


Measures short of intervention which conce 
be applied unilaterally in the Cuban situat 


erance of diplomatic relations, tightening of customs 


on propaganda material emanating from Cuba, an di- 


l 
ne 
At 


c 
d 
I 


tional restrictions on U.S. trede with that country. Redu 


tion of the Cuban sugar quot.. and withho 


Iding of eco 
aid were denounced by Castro as acts of 


“economic agrere 
But Washington pointed out that the sugar 
“deliberate 
tility toward the United States” and entered into sales 
commitments with the Communist bloc which made Cuba’ 
ability to meet future U.S. sugar requirements “even mori 
uncertain.” 


cut only after Cuba had adopted a 


AMERICAN RELUCTANCE TO ORDER SANCTIONS 


During debate on the President’s request for authority 
to cut the sugar quota, Chairman Harold D. Cooley (D N.( 
of the House Agriculture Committee called the proposed 
move “overt economic aggression.” Congress did not agre¢ 
but unilateral application of outright economic sancti 

against Cuba, after a refusal by other Latin American 
countries to agree to multilateral sanctions, might well get 
the United States into trouble with its O.A:S. 


oJ 


OT 
il 


partners. 


he O.A.S. Charter binds the Amer 
except i th case of f-defer 





Article 16 of the O.A.S. Charter provides that “No state 
may use or encourage the use of coercive measures of an 
economic or political character in order to force the sov- 
ereign will of another state and obtain om it advantages 


of any kind.” 


The United tate f course, would prefer collective 
action to combat Comn influence in Cuba. Doubts 
have been expressed, however, whether the two-thirds ma- 

needed to put inter-American measures for common 

I Tad Szule, a New 

d from Rio de Janeiro 

ar of United States intervention is so 

leeply ingrain n Latin America... that Latin Americans 
prefer to tak lances with Dr. Castro rather than se 
Washington apply economic or other sanctions against 


him.” 


Latin American governments, while increasingly fearful 
of Communist inroads, realize that sizable portions of their 
people feel sympathetic toward the Cuban revolutionaries. 
This was demonstrated on July 7 when a spokesman for 
Mexico’s ruling political party declared that his country 
would maintain an “attitude of solidarity” with the Cuban 
people. Although the Mexican government disassociated 

elf from the statement, Foreign Minister Manuel Tello 

id in note to the United States: “It is evident ... that 
there exi in Mexico a deep affection for Cuba and that 
ve understand and share an ardent desire for economic 


and social justice.” 


ilateral intervention and joint adminis- 
ireatened by Communist takeover, 
imilar to those set up by the Act of 
to forestall Nazi seizures in the West 
proposed recently in Congress and else- 
ary of State Christian A. Herter disclosed, 
proposal for creation of an inter-American 
fend off aggression in the Western Hemi- 
r studied in the Defense Department. It 
however, whether any of these plans could 
or acted upon with sufficient dispatch to 
situation that may suddenly turn into 
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